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Che South African Outlook 


Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any out- 
ward touch as the sunbeam. 

— Milton 
* * * * 
UNESCO : exit South Africa. 

“ Does vexation of spirit warrant a walk-out ?”’ asks the 
Star in commenting on the decision of the Government to 
withdraw from membership of Unesco. Our answer 
would be ‘ No,’ if only because “a man never looks so 
puny as when he is riding on his high horse,” and we would 
much prefer that South Africans should not be regarded as 
people who lack either the power to persevere in the face 
of odds or the ability to “ take it’ when under fire. More- 
over, we prefer to believe that we have a contribution to 
make towards Unesco’s excellent objective of “ world 
peace through education ’”’ which is both distinctive and 
varied ; but now it appears that out of pique we elect to 
withhold it. South Africa is not alone in criticising much 
of the material produced by Unesco : other countries have 
found fault with this or that but prefer to remain within 
the organisation and help to guide it in ways of wisdom. 
But South Africa by her withdrawal appears to take the 
selfish line and to prefer to sulk solitary in her tent. (It 
is true that three other nations—Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia—-also withdrew a few years ago, but all 
have since applied to be readmitted.) Finally we regret 
that by withdrawal we discard the opportunity of using 
Unesco to tell the world about ourselves and give it some 
of the facts of which so many appear to be unaware—about 


the growth of various Non-European services, for instance. 
Mr. Louw’s statement that the money contributed in the 
past to Unesco may be used for State Information Office 
propaganda abroad suggests that he has this point in mind, 
but it will be a second-best use of the money. Who can 
doubt that facts about South Africa are much more likely 
to win acceptance if they are found in a Unesco publication 
than if they appear in one of our own where they are in- 
evitably suspect? In this and in other ways we shall be 
the poorer for this unfortunate decision. 
* * * * 

Our understaffed Civil Service. 

Early in April four Cabinet Ministers—Interior, Tran- 
sport, Justice, and Defence—gave figures in regard to the 
vacant posts in their departments which showed that in 
those four alone there is a shortage of over 35,000 men and 
women. And the situation is said to be not a whit better 
in some other large departments. No wonder that the 
wheels of administration often seem to revolve so slowly. 
The immediate causes appear to be two—the difficulty of 
attracting sufficient recruits at one end, and at the other 
the loss by resignation of so many trained men, senior as 
well as junior. Inadequate salary scales contribute to 
both, for they cannot compete successfully with those 
prevailing outside the service and, although improved in 
recent years, have not kept pace with the drop in the value 
ofthe pound. ‘At its best’’ writes one man who resigned 
after several years of excellent service, “‘ the civil service is 
a soul-destroying slow process of ageing in poverty.” 
There is no doubt also that a good many experienced men 
have been lost because they preferred to get away from the 
insecurity induced by the tendentious operating of the so- 
called merit system and the peeping and prying connected 
with it. 

Most certainly the situation could be improved by the 
introduction of more efficient working methods, and the 
move in this direction is welcome. It is impossible to 
believe that we really need so many hundreds of thousands 
of men and women to keep the machinery of administra- 
tion working efficiently : one may not unreasonably suspect 
that some processes are clogged because too many people 
are involved, and intelligent pruning would help a good 
deal. The general public feels that it cannot value or 
reward the real workers too highly, but its experiences 
have taught it that there are too many passengers whom no 
efficient business would carry. It likes its servants to 
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have dignitas, but it feels that too many of them are indulg- 
ing in the otium rather prematurely. 

* * * * 
A difficult Situation in Basutoland. 

Developments towards self-government in Basutoland 
have run into trouble and at the moment an impasse has 
been reached over the proposals put forward by a special 
commission appointed to advise about the steps to be taken 
next in the evolution of the administrative machinery of 
the Territory. Until about twenty years ago government 
policy there was not unduly troubled by any disturbing 
ideas of enterprise. It contented itself with keeping the 
peace, maintaining a measure of justice, supporting educa- 
tion, encouraging better agricultural methods, developing 
a limited health service, and so on—all with a distressing 
parsimony which the limited revenues of the Territory 
were held to justify. In 1935 a new policy of development 
began and the general administration came up for overhaul, 
At once the problem of the absurd number of chiefs and 
the uselessness of most of them had to be faced. The line 
followed by Britain from the-first in protecting Basutoland 
had on the whole meant the protection of the chiefs rather 
than of the people, and with every chief establishing his 
sons as minor chiefs in innumerable sub-divisions of their 
wards, and with the norma! African checks on tyranny or 
incompetence rendered inoperative under this protection, 
the chieftainship, notwithstanding the virtues of some of 
its representatives, had become a mischievous parasitic 
growth on the life of the country. As first steps towards a 
new order the number of chiefs’ courts to be recognised 
was limited, the chiefs in charge of those retained were 
salaried, and a national treasury was established, staffed by 
Basuto, into which all court fines (hitherto ‘ eaten’ by the 
chiefs) and various other dues were paid. There was 
great discontent among the dispossessed, but satisfaction 
among the people as a whole, and the new treasury was 
admirably handled. Before long it became possible to 
consider what the next steps should be, the main problem 
to be faced now being how to resolve the dualism of 
government by chiefs and by district commissioners, 
which could no longer be tolerated if efficiency was to be 
achieved. To this end the commission, with Sir Henry 
Moore, (formerly Governor of Kenya and Governor- 
General of Ceyton) as its chairman, has studied the situa- 
tion, taken evidence both oral and written, and presented 
certain recommendations as indicating a possible route 
forward. These have met with a very unfavourable 
reception throughout the Territory, so hostile indeed, 
that the National Council, meeting after they had been 
expounded to many meetings in all the districts, appears 
to have refused to consider them seriously and was closed 
by the Resident Commissioner with what amounted to a 
sharp rebuke. 
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It is difficult to understand this unfavourable reaction : 
the precise reasons are not very clear as yet, but it may be 
that the Basuto see in the new proposals a change of route 
from the one which the earlier measures led them to con- 
template. Devolution figures prominently in the new 
regime proposed, and the national treasury is to be dis- 
solved into a series of treasuries related to the local admini- 
strative units, the establishment of which is the main 
immediate objective. I'hat these should all be under the 
authority of a European district commissioner is thought 
to be retrograde rather than progressive, and on this 
eround alone opposition has not been difficult to arouse. 
Moreover, the people have set their hearts on a legislature 
of some kind, such as they-see in more advanced territories 
elsewhere, and although this point was brought up in 
every district, the commission turned it down as being, 
allegedly, outside their terms of reference. This was 
sheer nonsense to the Basuto and aroused all their suspi- 
cions. To them it was pretty much the heart of “the 
structure of Native administration * for advice on which 
the commission was appointed. Had not that wise man, 
Lord Hailey, said in his great book on Native Administra- 
tion in British African ‘ferritories that in Basuteland 
“attention must be concentrated on the formation of a 
legislature ?”? How could they help seeing something 
sinister in the refusal to have it discussed ? 

In such a situation, howsoever caused, it would seem 
that both Administration and people must set themselves 
to think again and clear up the misunderstandings which 
for the moment have barred the way forward. 

* * * * 
The Source of Colour Difference : a new Theory. 

It is all done by metals, say three learned Japanese 
doctors of science who are working together at Osaka 
University on the colour differences between various 
human groups—white, yellow, and dark. ‘They are 
sufficiently sure of their findings as geneticists to have 
reported them to the American Association of Science. 
It is an intriguing theory and its confirmation or otherwise 
by further research is a matter of some significance. 

It appears that a careful study of the hair of black, yellow 
and white rabbits revealed that they were differentiated by 
the predominance of various metals in them. When the 
research turned to human hair the same facts emerged. 
White hair showed nickel most prominent (for any race) ; 
Caucasian brown or golden hair showed titanium most 
prevalent ; Mongolian black was strong in copper and iron, 
with columbium, and in a lesser degree, titantum and 
molybdenum in evidence, while Negro black showed little 
but copper and iron. When the study was turned to the 
colours of fish and of the feathers of birds precisely the 
same predominances were found. It is the theory of these 
Japanese scientists that the agents responsible are the 
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genes, with their concern for the development of hereditary 
characteristics in us all. 

* * * & 
Healdtown Centenary. 

The Centenary of the Healdtown Missionary Institution 
is to be celebrated from 13th to 15th May. One hundred 
years have passed since the Rev. John Ayliff, missionary to 
the Fingoes, established on the other side of the stream that 
flows at the bottom of the Institution gardens his first 
small school and church. As has been said, ‘‘ Gazing 
now upon the great Institution that has grown up through 
the last 100 years within a stone’s throw of the original 
schoolroom one can only exclaim,‘ What hath God 
wrought.’ ”’ 

The programme for the Centenary Celebrations is as 
follows : 

Friday, 13th May— 


9.00 a.m. Opening Service of Devotion 
10.00 a.m. Items by the Schools 

3.00 p.m. Official Institution Celebrations 
8.00 p.m. Concert by the Healdtown Choir 


Saturday, 14th May— 
10.00 a.m. Fingo National Celebrations Commence 
2.00 p.m. Inter-Institution Athletic Sports Meeting 
8.00 p.m. Films and Informal Speeches 

Sunday, 15th May— 


7.00 a.m. Holy Communion 

10.15 a.m. Institution Assembly 

11.00 a.m. Special Services in connection with the 
Celebrations 

3.00 p.m. ‘Vhe Healdtown Centenary Fund 

7.00 p.m. ‘Thanksgiving Service. 


A brochure telling something of the Institution’s history 
is about to be issued at 2/6 per copy, post free, tne proceeds 
from which will go to the Healdtown Centenary Fund, 
which is intended to commemorate the occasion in some 
suitable manner. 

* * * * 
Dr. H. P. M. Steyn. 

For a third of a century the affairs of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in the Cape Province and latterly 
throughout the sub-continent have prospered under the 
vigorous and devoted leadership of the Rev. H. P. M. 
Steyn. He was called to the work from his charge in the 
ministry of the Dutch Reformed Church at Steytlerville in 
1922 and has only recently retired from the post of General 
Secretary for all the work of the Society in Southern 
Africa. Distinguished throughout his university days at 
Stellenbosch and Princeton in the study of languages— 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew—his ministry began at a time 
when his own language, Afrikaans, was being groomed 
and accepted in Church and State. It was in 1920 that 
the first Afrikaans Bible made its appearance, and two 
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years later that Mr. Steyn entered the service of the Society 
which published it. He brought to the new work great 
gifts of energy, enthusiasm, tact, humour, patience, and 
effectiveness as a speaker, with the result that the support 
of the Society was much strengthened. Many editions of 
the Scriptures in whole or in part appeared during his 
regime, notably those in African tongues such as Xhosa, 
Zulu, Ndonga, Kuanyama, Herero, Nama, and Chuana. 
It was entirely fitting that shortly before his recent retire- 
ment, his own university of Stellenbosch awarded him an 
honorary D.Phil. degree, for distinguished services in a 
most important sphere. 
* * * * 

The late Principal Raikes. 

We learn with deep regret that Dr. H. R. Raikes, former- 
ly Principal of the University of the Witwatersrand, died 
after an operation in Johannesburg. ‘Translated from 
Oxford to succeed Jan Hofmeyr as principal of the very 
young University of the Witwatersrand, Humphrey Raikes 
presented in most respects as complete a contrast to his 
predecessor as one could wellimagine. At first glance the 
only thing they appeared to have in common was the minor 
detail that they had studied at the same university in 
England. But the newcomer brought something which 
the university needed and he served it well, standing 
consistently, and often in the face of serious difficulties, 
for the breadth of outlook which a university must foster 
if it is to live up to its name. In this faith he steered it 
safely through some tricky channels and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing it grow in size, range, and reputation in a 
remarkable manner. By our readers he will be specially 
remembered for his association with Dr. D. L. Smit in the 
establishment of scholarships to enable Africans to be 
trained in medicine at the University and for his personal 
interest in the progress of those students from the day of 
their enrolment to the time of their registration as qualified 
practitioners by the General Medical Council. Year by 
year he paid a visit to Fort Hare, where they received their 
preliminary scientific training, to consult with the staff 
and interview candidates. How careful and prescient 
was his assessment of these students is shown by the fact 
that by 1952 it could be reported that the percentage of 
failures among African medical students throughout their 
course was below the average for other medical students. 
In the ten years between 1941 and 1951 the possible 
number of African medical students who could have 
graduated was 35 and 30 did so. During the principal- 
ship of Dr. Raikes besides non-European medical students 
there were admissions to other faculties. In 1953 there 
were 220 non-European students at the University of 
whom 105 were medical and the others distributed over 
the faculties of Arts, Science, Commerce, Law, Archi- 
tecture and Engineering. Even so however non-Europeans 
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composed only 5% of the total number of students. Their 
presence however small represented a principle of free- 
dom of access which in the interests of Europeans no less 
than non-Europeans Dr. Raikes and others like-minded 
held to be a precious element of University organization 
and life. 


* * * * 


Rev. Percy Ibbotson. 

We record with deep regret the death of the Rev. Percy 
Ibbotson, 0.B.E., M.P. which occurred on April 3rd in 
Bulawayo. For the following facts of his career we are 
indebted to the Race Relations Institute whose representa- 
tive in Southern Rhodesia Mr. Ibbotson was, in addition 
to being a member of its Executive. 

Born at Harrogate, Yorks, in 1896 he was educated 
there and at Manchester. After a short while in the civil 
service he served in the first world war, being mentioned 
in Dispatches. He had a call to the ministry and as a 
minister of the Methodist Church went to Southern 
Rhodesia in 1922 to start what was to be his life’s work. 
He became the Organizing Secretary of the Federation of 
African Welfare Societies of Southern Rhodesia, an 
elected European Member for Southern Rhodesia in the 
Federal Parliament, and Chairman of the African Affairs 
Board. Dr. West, who was associated with him in many 
of his labours for the African people, writes: “‘ Endowed 
with a burning sense of the value of freedom and justice, 
he was unrelenting in his efforts to have these fundamentals 
applied to all people, irrespective of race or creed. He 
realized the need for freedom of opportunity and he hated 
oppression in any form. ‘The value of the truth, the 
obtaining of the real facts, were always in the forefront of 
his life and work. Throughout the length and breadth of 
Southern Rhodesia, where he was known from the highest 
to the lowest in the land, the absence of his comforting 
presence and his shrewd and kindly advice will leave a 
void felt by all. Outside the bounds of the Colony he was 
recognised and respected as an authority on all matters 
connected with the African population.” We extend to 
his widow and son our deep sympathy and hope that some 
one will be raised up to continue the service which he has 
given in so outstanding a manner. 

* * * * 


The Day of Prayer for Students. 

Sunday, May 15th, is set aside this year as the Special 
Day of Prayer for Students—for all who learn and all who 
teach in the schools, colleges, and universities of South 
Africa and of the World. It is sixty years since the obser- 
vance of such a day was started under the auspices of the 
then infant World’s Student Christian Federation, and 
again and again it has been found that new impulses and 
projects, quickened devotion and concern for the Christian 
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movement among students have emerged as the answers to 
the prayer offered on this day. In many centres of educa- 
tion it is used as an opportunity for special evangelistic 
effort ; in all there is a stressing of prayer as an indispens- 
able necessity in the whole Christian enterprise. 
Authorities and Students’ Christian Association leaders 
in schools and colleges, ministers of church congregations, 
and all who have any concern for the Christian cause are 
invited to participate in the observances of the day. 


* * * * 


Such Courage is dazzling. 

In the Girl Guide organisation there is for girls under 
the age of eighteen a special award for unusual heroism 
““when a great risk of life has to be faced.’ It has not 
been given to any girl in South Africa since 1947, but not 
so long ago a hut in Bechuanaland was struck by lightning 
and set fiercely alight. Inside it at the time was a young 
girl, Gadebolae Ketswantwa, with three little children, one 
of them a baby in her arms. All were considerably shock- 
ed by the lightning stroke, but Gadebolae struggled out 
with the baby, and when grown-up people who were on the 
spot refused to face the fire, she dashed back into the 
inferno and brought the other children out. Here is true 
self-forgetting heroism. We salute it. 


* * * * 


Professor Jacques Rousseau. 

We have noted with great interest that Professor H. J. 
Rousseau has been appointed to the Chair of Education in 
the new University of Central Africa. About his selection 
for this post there can have been little hesitation, for he 
has had almost ideal experience to qualify him for it. 
University years of distinction in South Africa, in Europe, 
and in America, a spell of teaching, followed by many years 
in charge of the Faculty of Education at Fort Hare, have 
constituted his apprenticeship. Since resigning from 
Fort Hare to undertake work with the British Council he 
has had three years of experience in the Middle Fast. 
While at Fort Hare he was for a considerable time a 
member of the committee of the Ouilook. The Faculty of 
Education must inevitably be second to none in importance 
in the new university, and we wish him many happy years 
at the head of it. 

* * * * 


Fort Hare Graduation 

The annual Graduation Ceremony was held at Fort 
Hare on 29th April. Dr. T. Alty, Vice-Chancellor of 
Rhodes University, conferred the B.a. degree on 29 
graduands, and the B.sc. on 28. A notable address, which 
we hope to publish in full in our next issue, was delivered 
by the Hon. E. H. Brookes, p.LirT. The gathering was 
notable in that for the first time it was televised on behalf 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
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The Boycott of the Schools 


R«£e ENTLY there have been various changes of fortune 

as well as many conflicting voices regarding the reso- 
lution of the African National Congress that parents 
should keep their children away from school as a protest 
against the Bantu Education Act. A special conference of 
the Congress which met in Port Elizabeth during the 
Easter week-end decided to go ahead with the boycott 
upon a date to be decided upon by the National Executive 
and to be announced by President-General Luthuli. Con- 
ference approved of the decision to establish a national 
educational council to draw up plans for alternative educa- 
tional and cultural activities for African children, to be set 
in motion as and when the withdrawal from schools is 
effected. 

However, at various Rand schools boycotters, without 
waiting for the word of the National Executive, got busy, 
with the result that schools were denuded of children at 
Benoni, Brakpan, Germiston, Alexandra and other centres. 
This was effected partly by women who visited the schools 
and ordered the children out. It is alleged that in some 
cases youths visited the schools and told the children, 
“Soldiers are coming to shoot you,” with the result that 
hundreds of children at the Moroka East, West and Central 
schools fled from the buildings. On the night of Wednes- 
day, 20th, a gang of 200, mostly youths, created distur- 
bances in Germiston and had to be dispersed by the police. 

As a counter-measure to the boycott, the Minister of 
Native Affairs announced that unless the children return- 
ed to school by 25th April they would be deprived of 
further education at any school. Schools in the affected 
areas, it was said, might be closed for many years and 
money ear-marked for educational development there 
would be spent in education for Native communities else- 
where. It was later declared that children returning to 
school on 25th April would have police protection against 
intimidators who might threaten them. 

On Thursday, 21st April, a meeting of parents in the 
Western Johannesburg locations, some 1000 in number, 
decided to send their children back to school on Monday, 
25th. One of those advocating this step was Mr. P. G. 
Vundla, a member of the Executive of the African National 
Congress and chairman of the Western Native Township 
Advisory Board. The following day, it is alleged, he was 
attacked by thirty young men and eight women in Western 
Native Township, and dubbed a traitor for the advice he 
had given. As a result of his injuries he was rushed to 
Coronation Hospital. 

As we write (on April 28th) the report reaches us that 
the school attendances are returning to normal, but that 
several hundreds of children who were not present on 
Monday are being turned away from the schools, and 


may not be readmitted. We trust that in debarring any 
from further schooling the author.ties will satisfy them- 
selves that absence was not due to illness or intimidation | 


This latest phase of the activities of the African National 
Congress provokes not a few reflections. Some African 
leaders have voiced in no uncertain terms their opposition 
to the call for the boycott. Dr. A. B. Xuma described the 
boycott as a negative plan, and called for a more positive 
approach to counter any undesirable effects in the educa- 
tion of African children. He declared that the reactions 
of various sections of the African community indicated the 
gravity of the situation and a deep sense of injury and 
frustration. ‘“‘It is, however, important that having 
demonstrated their sense of protest, the people must pause, 
be calm, and reflect on the repercussions of a boycott. To 
withdraw our children permanently and to abuse and 
quarrel with the teachers and supervisors and refuse to 
participate in school boards, is to refuse to use the only 
effective weapons available to us against the scheme..... 
It will be wiser to abandon ali thought of boycott. We 
must encourage teachers, sub-inspectors and supervisors 
to remain at their posts as allies of the people. We must 
elect the best possible representatives to these boards so 
that they can see that proper facilities for the education of 
the children are provided....... If the boards are packed 
with self-seeking opportunists, and there are not a few, to 
the detriment of our children, the Africans and their 
leaders will have only themselves to blame.” 

Bantu newspapers have taken a similar line. The Bantu 
World, for example, declared that it could not support any 
political action which involved children. It appealed to 
the boycott leaders to leave the children in peace. ‘‘ We 
appeal to the parents to send the children back to school. 
It cannot be good for the youngsters to hang about the 
streets in their thousands, as they are doing to-day. ‘The 
boycott leaders did try to provide alternative schools, but 
the effort failed on the first day, and they have no means of 
keeping the children out of mischief.” 

In similar vein, the [Langa lase Natal has appealed that 
all energies should now be bent on seeing that the new 
plan of education is given a fair and honest trial. 

From European well-wishers have come similar senti- 
ments. Dr. D. L. Smit, as one who for many years has 
been associated with the education and welfare of the Bantu 
people, in an earnest and dignified letter to the press, 
sounded a note of warning, declaring that the boycott was 
bound to fail. ‘The Act had become part of the law of the 
land, and resistance to it was now both irresponsible and 
It would be the height of folly, he declared, 
to boycott the facilities offered by the State and to embark 


dangerous. 
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upon a course of conduct that could only react to the detri- 
ment of the children whose parents allowed themselves to 
be led astray by such ill-advised propaganda. ‘‘ With the 
recollection of the sufferings caused by the 1952 defiance 
campaign still fresh in the memory, the consequences that 
may flow from the proposals of the African National Con- 
gress are only too apparent.” 

We trust that these voices, which are the articulated 
expression of thousands of Africans and of European well- 
wishers, will not be lost on the Congress. Recent events 
have again demonstrated that decisions taken in the over- 
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heated atmosphere of a congressional gathering may be 
unwise if only because they cannot be put into practice. 
It is not in the power of Congress to provide alternative 
educational facilities since their financial resources are too 
loosely controlled and not abundant, because too all such 
attempts could be check-mated by Government, but 
chiefly because the vast mass of the people outside certain 
urban centres are not attached to the Congress. Again, 
such resolutions as the boycott swing open the doors for 
the entrance of the lawless elements which, both in 1952 
and in 1955, the Congress is obviously unable to control. 


The only Surviving Apartheid Area in the whole 
of Africa? 


By J. D. du P. Basson, M.P. 


The article which follows, like the one from the same pen 
which appeared in our April issue, is published by courtesy of 
the South African Institute of Race Relations, to which the 
privilege of reproduction in an English translation was grant- 
ed by the author and the editor of “‘ Dagbreek en Sondag- 
nuus,” the paper in which both first appeared. 


HERE are people who say that enmity towards South 

Africa has undergone a marked decrease abroad, 

and that understanding of and sympathy for our aims are 
on the increase. 

As a result of the political upheavals in Africa and the 
new “ multi-racial society’? emerging from them, it is an 
open question whether the future will bring us greater 
satisfaction in that respect. The more rapid the process 
of levelling between White and Black in East and Central 
Africa, the sharper grows the contrast between South 
Africa and its hinterland; and the sharper the contrast 
grows, the hotter and more uncomfortable, I fear, will be 
the seat that we must maintain in the pied assembly of 
African States. 

The question is, What are we to do.? We can begin by 
deciding what place we wish to acquire for ourselves in the 
African political world. We can then, by means of the 
press, the public platform, and Parliament, create more 
sympathetic understanding among our people of the 
difficulties we shall have to surmount in the new Africa. 
Meanwhile, when defining our internal policies and atti- 
tudes, we should pay much greater attention to the claims 
that the place we wish to take in Africa makes on us. 

The Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference that I 
attended in Nairobi, represented fifty legislative bodies, 
drawn from the world’s five continents. It was attended 
by more than a hundred delegates of different colours and 
cultures. Eight of the Parliaments were from Africa— 
from that of the oldest, the Union, to that of the youngest, 


the Federation—and they included the legislative councils 
of Kenya, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and the Gold Coast. 
The Gold Coast was represented by its Minister of the 
Interior, Mr. Archie Casely-Hayford, a sedate politician 
with a legal training in London and at Cambridge. 

This ‘ parliament of fifty parliaments,’’ which meets 
every other year in the territory of some member of the 
Commonwealth, does not assemble in the first place to 
discuss disputes and adjust differences. Its aim is rather 
the submission of facts and the exchange of opinions on 
common problems and interests. According to tradition 
the meetings are domestic, and therefore private, so I can 
say nothing about the debates. Of most importance, how- 
ever, was not the Conference, but making the intimate 
acquaintance of so many parliamentary leaders and mem- 
bers, and the divergent attitudes and ambitions that each 
one represented. 

For us South Africans (there were thirteen of us) it 
was valuable to see our country through the eyes of so 
many friends and enemies, and I must say that the com- 
pany in which we moved and the things we saw in Africa, 
made us more deeply conscious than ever before of the 
formidable questions beyond our borders that stare us 
mercilessly in the face within our borders. 

People do not !want to know what we (or our hard- 
working State Information Office !) have to tell them about 
South Africa. They accept the accuracy of our figures, 
but display interest in those things about which we prefer 
to remain silent. Mr. B. H. Aluwihare, leader of the dele- 
gation from Ceylon, asked one of us what would happen 
to him if he wanted a cup of coffee in a decent restaurant 
in the Union. 

Senator A. M. A. Azeez, ex-President of the All-Ceylon 
Union of Teachers and a highly civilized Mohammedan, 
wanted to know from me if, in South Africa, a brake was 
put on any man’s personal advancement merely because 
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his skin was not white—or could everyone in South Africa 
develop his innate capacities to the full ? 

Dr. K. Shuja-ud-din, an influential personality from 
Pakistan, and President of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Punjab, asked me with interest if we considered it our 
mission to carry ‘‘ White civilization ’’ to the people of 
colour in South Africa ; and, if the people of colour, with 
the lapse of time and by perseverance, came to share the 
West’s high standards, way of life, and habits of clean- 
liness, would there then be a worthy place in the “ civilized 
community’ forthem. Or, he asked, is the entire content 
of our “ White civilization ’’ concentrated on the ‘‘ White’ 
and not the “ civilization’ ? 

Mr. Caseley-Hayford, who assured me that he carried 
no bitterness in himself towards South Africa (in spite of 
the fact that a band of South Africans chased him off a 
skating rink in England during his student days, because 
of his brown skin), told me that he was at first minister of 
agriculture in Dr. Nkruma’s Cabinet, and that agricultural 
development was still his first love. He is eager to visit 
South Africa in order to extend, amongst us, his know- 
ledge of agricultural development. However, the Governor 
of the Gold Coast had advised him against attempting 
such a step, out of fear that he might be involved in un- 
pleasant incidents. He wanted to know from me whether 
things were really so discouraging .... 

If you begin to enlarge upon the dangers of commu- 
nism in Africa, politicians of colour want to know what 
“ White civilization,” in contrast with communism, holds 
for the civilized person of colour. 

Mr. V. C. Bird, a man of colour and Deputy President 
of the Legislative Council of Antigua, declared openly to 
a group of us that the coloured lands wanted first to see 
what future the West offered them: ‘‘ We are waiting and 
watching before we choose a side,” he said, smiling. A 
Kenya Member of Parliament, a man of colour, wanted to 
know from me if South Africa desired friendship and 
co-operation, both military and economic, with the rising 
young states of Africa; if so, what measure of personal 
intercourse would we allow between ourselves and the 
members of the coloured or mixed governments of West, 
East, and Central Africa. 

These are but a few of the searching questions put to us, 
but they give an adequate idea how difficult (if not 
impossible) we shall find it, in to-day’s circumstances, to 
maintain friendly relations with the new multi-racial 
societies of Africa. Now, we can easily say that we shall 
simply have to forfeit the friendship of the world of colour. 
But that is not the end of our problem. ‘The matter has a 
sad consequence. 

The political upheavals in Africa imply that it becomes 
more and more difficult for our White allies abroad to 
show very much friendship towards South Africa, Every 
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gesture of friendship towards South Africa becomes 
interpreted as a gesture of enmity towards the world of 
colour. 

The result is that White politicians who in private are 
well disposed towards us, are frightened to declare un- 
qualified friendship for us. And one wonders what will 
happen if this state of affairs develops so far that, in the 
new multi-racial governments, it is expected of these 
politicians that they should not assume a negative attitude 
of showing no open friendship to South Africa, but go 
over (if such a decision were made) to a positive attitude 
of enmity towards the South in exchange for coloured 
support in politics. 

There are unmistakable signs of a rising economic 
boycott against everything South African. There has 
already been an outburst in Mombasa. There is now an 
outburst of a similar nature in Nyasaland. It is necessary 
for us to know these things and to realize that a most 
dangerous state of affairs is developing for us in Africa. 


An example which gives an insight into the intimidation 
to which our White allies are subjected occurred during a 
tea-room discussion of the British Protectorates in South 
Africa. Mr. A. E. Enahoro, the delegate from Nigeria 
(he was Assistant General Secretary of the Action Group 
Party and editor of several newspapers in Nigeria), said 
openly to a number of British Members of Parliament 
that the Black people of Africa would look upon it as an 
act of betrayal towards them, if Britain decided to hand 
over control of the Protectorates to the Union. The 
British Members of Parliament made haste to say that they 
had no such intention ! 

One thing is more than clear: The Churchill party is 
as determined as the Attlee party that transfer of the 
Protectorates to South Africa is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. As one of the Conservative delegates put it to me: 
“We have undertaken to lead the areas which fall under 
our imperial control to freedom and manhood. It is un- 
thinkable to-day that we could act in terms of the old 
colonial ideas.” 

After the conference in Nairobi and weeks of travel in 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, came Ndola, in Northern 
Rhodesia, the first place visited by our Parliamentary 
touring group (we travelled in groups of 25) where we 
again made acquaintance with the South African form of 
apartheid. One half of the group was taken to the hotel 
and the other half to the government guest house. How- 
ever, the half which went to the hotel consisted of Whites 
only. Our local hosts naturally tried to make the division 
as casualas possible in appearance, but it was difficult fully 
to hide its basis. 

Both Northern and Southern Rhodesia are still as much 


*“ apartheid areas’? as the Union, and it is very obvious 
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that the Rhodesians are neither eager nor in a hurry to 
effect a change. 

But the tide is against them. ‘There is pressure from 
the British side. There is their membership, together with 
the Black protectorate of Nyasaland, of the Federation. 
They have joined forces in following a policy of partner- 
ship between White and Non-White. Even if Sir Godfrey 
Huggins now explains that by “ partnership’? he meant 
that to begin with the Black man would be a junior 
partner, who would slowly have to win his spurs in order 
to become an equal partner with the White man, the 
pattern within which events in the two Rhodesias are 
developing is unmistakably that of the East African states. 

The government of Southern Rhodesia is actively 
planning so-called ‘“‘ multi-racial’ hotels in the area. It 
is going to sponsor the creation of “ inter-racial clubs ”’ 
where people of different races can meet on equal terms. 
The foundations of a multi-racial university have already 
been laid. And the White trade unions are toying with 
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the idea of opening their door to Non-White workers. 

In Northern Rhodesia radical alterations are also 
envisaged. In July 1954 the Colony’s Legislative Council 
accepted the so-called ‘‘ Moffat Resolutions.” ‘There was 
only one dissentient voice, and amongst those who voted 
in favour was an Afrikaner member of the Council. 
According to the resolutions, domination by either White 
or Non-White was definitely abjured. And separate re- 
presentation of the races will gradually make way for a 
general and common system of representation. Add to 
these events that English Rhodesians in general have little 
patience with the South African’s “‘ lack of diplomacy ’’— 
they complain that we talk too loudly and too much about 
apartheid and that we “‘ are far too ostentatious about our 
apartheid policies, thus arousing unnecessary resistance ” 
—then we shall realize that by and by South Africa will 
come to stand alone as the only remaining ‘‘ apartheid 
area” in the whole of Africa. 


Inter-Racial Conference of Church Leaders 
JOHANNESBURG, 7 TO 10 DECEMBER 1954 
A TIME FOR FAITH TO WORK 


The Rev. Dr. 


T is singularly pleasant for me to comply with the most 
complimentary request to deliver a short message on 
behalf of the Gereformeerde Congregations in South Africa 
to the Conference of European and Non-European Church 
Leaders. As you know Ds. du Plessis and I represent one 
of the smaller church groups of the country, which, to our 
great regret, has not yet done very much in the field of 
missions. For that there are some good reasons, and some 
that do not ring so well. However, we may state here, 
with deep thankfulness, that the Lord, working through 
the Spirit of truth, has achieved amazing things amongst 
the congregations of our Church. But we do not want to 
go into detail about that; here, this single report will 
. suffice. It will be enough if we give you the assurance that 
zeal for mission work is increasing amongst us, that we are 
complying more and more with the command to do mission 
work from Jesus the King, that we are becoming pro- 
gressively convinced of the irrefutable truth that missions 
alone offer a solution to the tangled problems which cluster 
around the much discussed matter of race relations. It is 
only an approach in the spirit of Christian love which will 
relieve the tensions, clear away misunderstandings and 
ignorance, and dispel the mists of suspicion. 
We cannot do otherwise than listen to God, and if we— 
European as well as Non-European—fail to obey this 
command, disappointment after disappointment and 
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disaster after disaster will be our lot. God tells us this in 
no ambiguous fashion in the lessons of the history of 
peoples and civilizations. 

In this day especially, pregnant with threatening dangers, 
it must be taken into consideration. We are called to a 
mighty task in a world that is spiritually decadent, where 
despair is a burden to the soul, and fear and panic run high. 
It was years ago that Professor J. Huizenga, in his well- 
known document, In the shadows of the Morning, described 
the times thus: 
concerning the sense of solidarity of the social environment 
in which we live is rampant. A vague anxiety is experi- 
enced regarding the near future, anticipation of the decline 
and fall of civilization.” It is not merely a sense of dread 


which descends upon us in the small hours when the flame | 
of life burns low ; it is a well justified expectation founded — 


on observation and judgment ; the facts overwhelm us, we 
see before our eyes how practically all things which once 
appeared to stand firm and holy, have become unsteady : 


truth and humaneness, reason and justice. In this con- 


nection someone has justly said that since the two recent 
world wars we live amongst heaps of ruins, and amongst | 
them build castles in the air which time and again are | 
dispelled like tenuous clouds in the rays of reality. Living | 


can be described as being on a razor’s edge : hurt by the 
past, fearful for the future, in a world without aim or 


““ We live in a world possessed....doubt — 
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standard, without orientation. The complaint of Joad, 
the English writer, is therefore understandable: ‘‘ The 
generation which came to maturity in the years between 
the wars, lacks a creed.’’ Man has lost God, and without 
God a blind nihilism grips the spirit, for man, who should 
have ruled all like a so-called king, has himself become the 
prey of dark and meaningless forces which drag him down 
to the dark abyss of death. The present is become, how- 
ever melancholy it may sound, a spring-board from which 
to dive for ever into the bottomless abyss of oblivion. 
The doors of life have been finally bolted. The bridge of 
life is destroyed and weary hands feel in vain against the 
blind walls of death. Materialism and sensualism have 
led to the denial of God’s existence and of heaven, and 
with that man loses the earth as well: the result : confu- 
sion, hate, and aversion to life, as is reflected in the popular 
attitude of the fashionable philosophy, existentialism. 
Thus relations in general are perilously disturbed and 
time, at first the servant of man, has become his master, 
demoniacally driving in breathless haste to what can never 
satisfy: lust, pleasure, the earthly. Man’s wonderful 
technology, which was to have put him in the controlling 
position, has become a terrible danger, because, without 
God it leads to a danse macabre, the pulverising of his 
spiritual stronghold and his mortal constructions. The 
man of the twentieth century stands forth, emaciate and 
an hungered. 

In our homeland, too, the process of atheism and 
apostasy amongst Europeans and others undermines those 
foundations—built with such fatigue—of Christian civili- 
zation, whilst in our midst millions of Non-Europeans live 
as heathens. Detribalized, unfettered by morals, customs, 
habits and the cohesion of patriarchal tribal life, they sink 
into a morass of immorality, sectarian superstition, in- 
temperance and crime, while the spirit is increasingly 
poisoned by the worst that Western technology offers. 
What is more, Africa is seriously threatened by communism 
and Islam. Jesus alone can save us from all the shades of 
war. Before our threshold he points to the fields, fields 
ready for the harvest, boundless in their extent. Christ 
stands on the dark horizons, He, the Light of all peoples, 
who offers rest to the weary. His voice penetrates to us : 
“Go forth, make disciples of all the nations!” He 
would use us as his instruments, the bearers of His torch 
in Africa! We must proclaim the name of the Saviour ! 
Whoever is unwilling to undertake this high duty, dies 
inwardly and will not withstand the test of the centuries. 
We already see the signs of death in the empty churches, 
cessation of worship in the home, superficiality and decline. 
Is it not because we do not give body and soul to our 
missionary endeavour? Spiritual entry into the service 
of the Heavenly Kingdom deepens belief, imparting new 
life, brings added lustre and inspiration. I must remind 
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you of the winged words of Kagawa that Jesus is to be 
seen in the work amongst the spiritually dying of the 
slums. Who fishes upon the waters of the world, will 
meet the Lord, as once did His disciples when they met 
Him, the Risen, while about their work on the Sea of 
Galilee. 


We are called thus to labour for the faith ; and faith is no 
dead thing, no sunken treasure lying on the bottom of the 
heart ; no, it is something restless (Luther), it is eager for 
labour ; it does not sink back placidly on to the soft cushion 
of self-satisfaction and self-assurance, but seeks for ever 
the glorification of God. The faithful pursue it too, that 
they may seize it. In spite of difficulties, opposition, and 
misunderstanding, faith labours on, unwearied. For by 
faith, precipices are made flat, depths are bridged, and 
mountains of resistance are moved with the hands. This 
is why we must seek the greatest resistance to the Gospel 
in ourselves : our little faith, our lack of prayer, our urge to 
get on in life. That is why the disobedient, sinful “I” 
must perish. Only then will God open to us burning 
visions, even in the alarming distance : with His back to 
death, God comes to meet us with superb surprises, with 
wonders that repeat themselves without end in the mission 
fields. Less and less are we affected by the light of the 
fires of rejoicing here below, by the favourable or un- 
favourable circumstances and times, less and less do we 
presume to enlighten God by means of our own deductions 
and opinions rooted in unbelief. He places us in a sea of 
light with brilliant perspectives to be seen even through 
the visionless walls of death ! 


So are we called to be joyful and thankful in work here 
and now on the earth, in this world, in the awareness that 
His Kingdom is great, subsisting through reality, through 
history to the future, to a new earth and a new heaven. 


You ask : What of the future of Africa? Then I repeat, 
if only we do what our “ hand findeth to do,” we believe 
that the Gospel is a force that never returns empty to the . 
Lord ; if European and Non-European will regard each 
other through the eyes of Jesus, then God will lead us to a 
greater future : Africa for Jesus Christ, then the vision of 
the light of Christian civilization for the heathen, that 
existed for the founder of the people, Jan van Riebeeck, 
will become a glorious and overwhelming reality. 


The Lord will do it : “‘ not by might, nor by power, but 
by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 

The fervent prayers of the Gereformeerde Kerk for this 
Conference are that we shall support each other, in the 
light of what I have said, in prayer and in deed, against 
the common enemy that threatens us with death. May 
God keep us init. ‘To Him the glory ! 
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South African Missionary Institutions 
HEALDTOWN 


(In 1953 theological and missionary students of four com- 
munions, and of Afrikaans, German and English-speaking 
traditions, in the Department of Divinity of Rhodes Univer- 
sity, Grahamstown, prepared a series of essays on “‘ Some 
South African Missionary Institutions.” It was our privi- 
lege to receive a copy of the essays, and it is our purpose to 
print some of them in our columns. We acknowledge the 
permission given to us by Prof. N. H. G. Robinson, who has 
succeeded Prof. Horton Davies, under whom the essays were 


prepared. Editor, ‘‘ South African Outlook.”’) 


Early History. ‘The site of Healdtown was first used by 
an L.M.S. missionary, named Calderwood, who worked 
amongst the tribe of Chief Nqomo (or Maqoma). Calder- 
wood called the station ‘‘ Birklands’”’ and had chosen it, 
on the advice of an old African, because of its perennial 
spring(s), which has never since been known to completely 
dry up, and a bore-hole over it is still to-day the main 
water supply for the large institution, and yields about 
30,000 gallons a day. 

During the Border War of 1846, “ Birklands”’ was 
destroyed, and Calderwood left with the intention of 
returning to England. However he was persuaded to 
return to Fort Beaufort, where he continued his ministry 
for a while longer. His African converts, generally known 
as “ Calderwood’s Kaffirs,”’ had proved faithful to the 
Colonists during the war, and, on the suggestion of the 
Governor, Sir Peregrine Maitland, they were re-settled at 
the site of the burnt-out station. 

During the 1851/52 Border War, these Africans again 
sought refuge at Fort Beaufort, but had previously been 
joined by others who were suspected of helping the enemy. 
On this account, and because he disapproved of large 
bodies of Kaffirs living within the colony, the Governor 
Sir George Cathcart had them moved to another site on 
the Tyumie River in the Crown Reserve, near where 
Calderwood was then serving as Native Commissioner. 


Methodist Settlement. Cathcart offered the Healdtown 
site to the Rev. John Ayliff, a Methodist missionary, for the 
settlement of some of the 30,000-35,000 Fingoes then within 
the colony. These people had been serfs under Hintsa’s 
tribe, with whom Ayliff had been working since about 
1830. During the 1835/36 war, the Governor Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban had given permission for them to be emancipat- 
ed, and brought into the colony. Ayliff, with a small body 
of troops for protection, had led about 16,000 of them out 
secretly by night. Most were settled in the Peddie district, 
but some were around Fort Beaufort, where Ayliff was 
stationed from 1847. He accepted Cathcart’s offer, and 


moved to the site in 1853 with a number of Fingoes. Mr. 
Ayliff and family had a tiny cottage, a hut for his study and 
a hut where his wife did dispensing. ‘The building of a 
church was soon commenced, and a day school was started 
and held in the church, when that was complete. ‘There 
was also an industrial school for 30 students, and Mr. 
Ayliff began training five Fingo men as evangelists. 

In February 1855 the Governor Sir George Grey visited 
Healdtown and laid plans for extensive buildings, giving a 
grant of £3,000 from Imperial funds towards their cost. 
The building of a mission house, the church, schoolrooms, 
workshops, a flour mill, and accommodation for 100 
boarders was superintended by Mr. Ayliff. In 1856 he 
wrote to the Mission Committee in England :— 

‘““My present employment is the supervision of the 
building of an Industrial Institute to cost about £4,000, 
with 120 in the day school, 76 boys and girls to board and 
clothe, the care of a church of 300, and to minister to the 
souls of one thousand.” 

On May 26, 1857, the new buildings were opened with 
great celebrations. At that time about 12 boys were being 


taught wagon making, carpentry, blacksmithing and shoe- 


making, and when Grey revisited the place later in the year, 
he expressed great satisfaction with the progress, and in 
1860 brought Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, to visit it. 

In 1859 the land around the Mission was subdivided 
and individual grants made to the African men, much to 
the wrath of the despotic chiefs. 

The Government supported the Institution with a 
grant of about £1,050 per annum, and, according to the 
Parliamentary Report of 1863, there was a turnover that 
year of £3,683 in the industrial department. By 1859 
there were 500 church communicants and 240 children in 
the Sunday School. There were 41 boarders and 252 
scholars, 10 artisans, and in 1862 two promising lads were 
taken on as pupil teachers, the first of many African teachers 
to be trained there. 

Grey’s departure from South Africa in 1861 was a great 
blow to the work at Healdtown and that of a similar 
nature elsewhere. From Parliamentary Reports we know 
that the grant was continued until at least 1863, but soon 
afterwards it was stopped, with the result that the industrial 
department and boarding school were closed down, and 
Healdtown became an ordinary day school. In 1863 it 
became necessary to charge a small school fee for all 
scholars. 

After 40 years in South Africa and 6 years at Healdtown, 
Mr. Ayliff’s health had begun to fail, and in 1860 he had 
left for nine months holiday in England. He returned to 
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Healdtown for a short while, but was unable to continue, 
and went to stay with his son at Fauresmith in the Orange 
Free State, where he died in 1862. His last words were in 
the form of a prayer for Healdtown. Mrs. Ayliff went 
to live in Grahamstown and died there in 1889. 

The Rev. Gottlieb Schreiner was appointed to Heald- 
town, and it was during his term there that the setbacks, as 
a result of the change in Governmental policy, came. 

Teacher Training. In 1866 a spiritual revival was felt 
throughout the Methodist Church in South Africa, mainly 
due to the ministry of an American evangelist, the Rev. 
William Taylor, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. His 
meeting held at Healdtown was attended by about 1,000 
Africans, and of these, 300 signified their desire for salva- 
tion. 

That same year it was proposed to use the Healdtown 
buildings for the training of African teachers and ministers. 
The lack of funds was alleviated by the timely donation of 
£1,000 by Mr. and Miss Heald of Manchester, from whom 
the Institution took its present name. The following 
year the Rev. W. Impey was appointed principal, the Rev 
Lamplough vice-principal and Mr. G. Baker, of West- 
minister College, headmaster, and fifteen pupil teachers 
and four candidates for the ministry were accepted for 
training. The first three African Methodist ministers 
were ordained on February 26th, 1871, having been train- 
ed at Healdtown. One of these was Charles Pamla, 
Taylor’s interpreter, and it was undoubtedly largely due to 
the Taylor mission that these steps forward were taken. 

Period of Expansion. The present stone church was 
built in 1870 and extended in 1907, and the old church 
was used as a day school where the pupil teachers did their 
practising. ‘The demand for African teachers kept well 
ahead of the supply, and in 1875 the buildings were 
extended to accommodate forty-five students, and in 1880 
to permit further expansion, the ministerial training was 
moved to Lesseyton. 

Of the various ministers who governed the Institution, 
the Rev. R. Hornabrook, who was there from 1890-98, 
deserves mention. Funds were low, but he sought to 
alleviate that by taking on more students, and the number 
had grown to 120 by the time he left. The buildings were 
enlarged, £2,000 being spent on the boys’ department, and 
£2,500 on putting up a hostel for the girls, who had pre- 
viously lodged in the village. At that time the Missionary 
Society in England was contributing £650 per annum to 
the Institution, and an anonymous gift of £400 received in 
1893 made the commencement of the building programme 
possible. For reasons of economy the posts of governor 
and headmaster were both held by Mr. Hornabrook. 

In 1903 Mr. Hornabrook was again posted to Healdtown 
and continued his policy of expansion. The old church 
being used as a school room had become unsafe and was 
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pulled down. A Jubilee Fund was opened, and in June 
1906, at the Jubilee celebrations, a new primary school 
building costing £1,000 was opened free of debt. 

Mr. W. R. Caley was then headmaster, and in his long 
service to the Institution did much to build up the work. 
At the time of the Jubilee celebrations there were about 
225 boarders and 250 day scholars. 

For the period 1906-46 there are very few records, 
though it is apparent that during the years 1912-16 an 
extensive building programme was carried on under Mr. 
Hornabrook, who was succeeded by the Rev. J. M. W 
Watkinson in 1917, and he in turn by the Rev. A. A. 
Wellington, who died at Healdtown in 1944, when the 
Rev. E. W. Grant took over. The present governor 
(1953), the Rev. S. G. Pitts succeeded Mr. Grant in 1951. 
During the years 1934 and 1936, new buildings and addi- 
tions were erected to the cost of £1,600 and £5,752 res- 
pectively. 

In 1925 the secondary school was opened with three 
scholars, and today Africans can be taken right through 
Senior Certificate at Healdtown. This progress was 
additionally necessitated by the fact that entrance to certain 
teacher training courses which originally required only 
standard 4, now required Junior Certificate, and one 
course requires Senior Certificate, on a par with the 
European and Coloured institutions. 

The practice of issuing annual reports, begun in 1946, 
brings us a wealth of material. The insured value of all 
the buildings, in 1946, was £120,000, and in that year the 
church was renovated, largely with voluntary labour, 
under the direction of Mr. Noble, the woodwork instructor. 
There were, in that year, a total of 888 boarders, 413 in the 
training school, 422 in the high school, and 53 in the 
primary school, which also had another 451 day scholars. 
Two additional courses for qualified teachers, had also 
been started, namely, a one year Physical Education course 
for African men, unique in S.A., and a one year Native 
Infant School teachers’ course for women. In 1946 there 
were 12inthe former and 123 in the latter. There was also 
a three year post matriculation Domestic Science course, 
but that was discontinued in 1950, when a wide-spread 
re-organisation of teacher-training courses in the Cape took 
place. A Physical Education course for women, started 
in 1948, was also stopped in 1950, mainly owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining the services of a qualified instructress. 

In 1949, Dr. W. de Vos Malan, superintendent-general 
of education in the Cape, opened the new gymnasium, 
which is one of the most up-to-date and best equipped in 
the country, and has the services of a highly qualified in- 
structor. 

Other recent expansions include, the arrangement since 
1948, to use some neighbouring village schools for pupil 
teachers’ practice; an Art centre; a Post Office; a tuck 
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shop ; a library and reading room ; and the allocation of a 
staff-room in the training school. 

Present work. 'The staff consisted, in 1952, of 24 Euro- 
pean and 36 African teachers, showing an increase of 7 
and 14, respectively in the last six years. All posts are 
open to European and African applicants, and teachers 
are paid by the Government. All members of the teaching 
staff use the common staff rooms and a weekly Christian 
fellowship meeting in the Governor’s house is attended 
by many members of staff of both racial groups. 

The day to day administration of the Institution is 
carried on by the Governor, assisted by an Executive 
Committee, and by an Office Staff consisting of a Bursar, 
a Registrar, an African clerk and a messenger. A 
Governing Council, with both European and African 
members was appointed in 1946 to assist the Governor. 

Amenities and organisations for the students include a 
great deal of sport, a fortnightly film show, a choir, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides. 

The spiritual welfare of the Institution is cared for by 
the Governor, who is a minister, appointed by the Metho- 
dist Conference, an African chaplain, and by interested 
members of staff, as well as by the students themselves. 
There are services in the church on Sundays, including 
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the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper each week, a morning 
service inthe vernacular, and an evening service in English. 
There are also branches of the Young Men’s Guild, Young 
Women’s Manyano, Students’ Christian Association, 
Independent Order of True ‘Templars and Bible 
classes. The Sunday school work is very extensive, 
including a large school for the younger students, also one 
for the village children, and several in neighbouring villages 
to which students go out each Sunday. Some students 
also make a special effort to reach the isolated herd boys. 

Each year the chaplain spends several months preparing 
students for church membership. The number is gene- 
rally about 100, and not only Methodists are included, 
for students of other denominations are received into 
membership at Healdtown, and transferred to their own 
churches when they leave. 

Today Healdtown has, on any normal school day, a 
population of about 1,500, and is one of the largest African 
educational institutions. Students are offered primary, 
high school and teacher training, including the specialist 
courses mentioned above. It stands as a monument to 
the missionary zeal of Methodism, encouraged and assisted 
by the State, in bringing the Gospel of salvation to the 
African people, and in seeking to educate and uplift them, 


Holy Communion: How Frequent ? 


JN the Christian Church the rite of Holy Communion has 
a paramount place. So much is this the case that in 
some Churches, such as the Anglican, the service is held 
weekly or even daily. In other Churches, such as the 
Presbyterian, the rite is infrequently administered, as this 
is believed to be more conducive to spiritual good. Mar- 
tensen, a Lutheran, wrote: ‘“‘ We must just assimilate no 
more than we are able afterwards spiritually to consume. . 
A too frequent partaking of the holy communion may no 
doubt lead to the weakening of the holy impression and to 
our falling into an external state.” It is noteworthy that 
Queen Victoria in later life seldom partook of Communion 
except in the Church of Scotland. In the biography of 
Archbishop Cosmo Gordon Lang, the Queen is quoted as 
having said: “‘] like the solemnity of the Scottish Com- 
munion. In England the people seem to treat the Sacra- 
ment too easily. Why, I am told that many receive it as 
often as once a week. This seems to me a very mechanical 
view of the Sacraments. J wonder how much preparation 
they can give. For myself, three months seems not too 
long to prepare.” (Cosmo Gordon Lang, p. 134). 
It must be acknowledged that in recent years the demand 
has arisen in some of the Churches, where Communion 
has been infrequent, for a more frequent partaking. At 


the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
South Africa the report of the Committee on Public 
Worship and Aids to Devotion advocated frequent cele- 
bration. 

No doubt much depends on the individual. The 
whole truth is not on one side. But those who wish to 
know the historical and other reasons for common Presby- 
terian practice cannot do better than procure the booklet, 
More Frequent Communion Services in the Church of Scot- 
land? An Enquiry and a Dissuasive. ‘The author is the 
Rev. Thomas M. Donn, M.A., The Manse of Duthill, Carr 
Bridge, Scotland, who has made a special study of Church 
worship and practice from the earliest days of the Christian 
era. ‘The booklet is a shortened form of a much larger 
manuscript, but even so it reveals a wealth of scholarship, 
as well as abounding tolerance and charity, qualities not 
always found in such publications. We are sure that the 
booklet will be of great interest to many of our readers 
who wish to be acquainted with the facts lying behind the 
practice of a Church like the Church of Scotland. 

Copies may be had from the Manager, the Bookstore, 
Lovedale, C.P., for 1/7 post free. 

R.H.W.S. 
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Sursum Corda 


A WORD FOR THE DISCOURAGED 


“ Seeing therefore we are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us run with patience the race set before 
us, looking unto Jesus, the Captain and Perfecter of faith.” 
Heb. xii, 1-2. 


HERE is no quality which has a higher value set upon 

it than the quality of plodding. ‘his value is assign- 

ed it because it is a virtue which is none too common : it is 

often upon the lips of men, yet in actual practice it must be 

classed as a somewhat rare virtue ‘Keep plodding on’ 

seems very prosaic advice: yet within the folds of that 
short maxim there lies the secret of ultimate success. 

Yet for every instance of plodding crowned with success, 
there are legions of cases where discouragement and 
difficulty are eventually given in to with consequent disaster. 
The tragedies which may be traced back to the effects of 
- discouragement, far outnumber those which follow in the 
wake of swift disaster. 

The author of this epistle to the Hebrews is addressing 
a body of Christians who had become thoroughly dis- 
heartened, and were on the point of giving way and throw- 
ing their faith to the winds. ‘This brilliant epistle is in its 
first intention a great word for the discouraged. ‘The 
heart of the author yearns over those who are evidently 
finding the difficulties of the road too much for their 
strength, 

Those he addresses are Hebrews, dwelling in some 
community where the ancient faith had a strong foothold. 
They had been evangelised, not of the Lord himself, but 
by some of the early apostles. Through the word of their 
ministry they had been brought to see in the crucified 
Jesus, the promised Messiah of their race. They realised 
that the crucified was now exalted and reigning : and tast- 
ing in their experience the enthusiasm and power of the 
world to come, they had boldly confessed their faith in 
Jesus the Christ. At first when the inspiration was fresh, 
their faith had been courageous and confident. And 
theirs was not the kind of faith which merely exists in 
sunshine: it had survived the storm and darkness of 
ridicule and persecution. ‘They had been made a gazing 
stock, they had had their goods spoiled—but they took all 
that gladly—the compensating element being their faith. 
The confidence of their beginnings had been remarkable, 
calculated to call forth comment and praise. 

But time, that subtle thief, had been creeping on his 
way, and as he went he had stolen something of the early 
confidence away. ‘They had had a stiff uphill fight, and in 
- spite of all their efforts they were fighting still. The 
Christian course did not seem to become any easier as 


they advanced in it: their faith seemed so intangible, 
compared with the visible ritual of the Old Testament 
religion which they had left: the ridicule of their fellow 
townsmen and the social ostracism that they were doomed 
to were very galling. They were beginning to question 
whether after all this spiritual faith of theirs was worth the 
price they had to pay for it. This questioning was the 
first opening of the sluice gates of the flood of reaction. 
They were in that perilous state which all men are in when 
they give way to the oppression of discouragement. ‘They 
were ready to cast off their hope as a thing that mattered 
little—they were growing careless of the means of grace, 
forsaking the assembling of themselves together, palpably 
neglecting the safeguards. 

Such was the condition that lapse of time had brought 
these Hebrews to. The author has profound sympathy 
with them, and is greatly concerned at their attitude of 
wondering whether after all there is any advantage in being 
a Christian, if it is worth while to maintain the struggle and 
aim at the highest. It is a sympathy we see as we read 
the epistle, of that intimate nature which could only be 
begotten of personal acquaintance with the same doubts 
and diffculties. Yes! the author has felt it all—he has 
been through it himself, and in the advice he gives he is 
but telling out the source of his own encouragement— 
making known the fires where his enthusiasm was new lit. 

1. Firstly. ‘Seeing therefore that we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses.’ 

He asks them firstly to think of the past history of their 
race—to summon before their minds the great company 
of the heroes of faith, who had forsaken the seen and 
tangible, because of the voice of God in their hearts, 
whispering of another and better country hidden behind 
the ranges of time. They also had to surmount great 
difficulties—their faith was not a direct or easy one—their 
patience was tried almost beyond measure. Remember 
that these were men of flesh and blood like yourselves and 
in their own day they fought the good fight and overcame. 

You are not alone in your struggle—you are compassed 
about with a great company of fellow sufferers. Men be- 
come very sympathetic with themselves and sorry for 
themselves when they think that they are unique and that 
their trials are unique. It is a healthy tonic to point out 
that others, physically weaker than themselves, have faced 
or overcome similar trials. You are not alone: there are 
crowds like yourselves. 

There is perhaps another thought contained here to act 
as aspur. ‘Compassed by so great a cloud,’ the figure is 
that of the arena where a mighty contest is being fought 
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out—and crowding the tiers of benches which surround 
the arena is a vast throng, eagerly following the contest. 
What an incentive it 1s to the combatants to know that 
there are loving and anxious eyes to follow every move. 

When Collingwood, whose ship was the first to break 
the French line at ‘l'rafalgar, was in the thick of the fight— 
in close grips with the enemy, with the shot and splinters 
flying thick about the quarter deck, his quiet reanimating 
remark to his captain was ‘‘ What would not Nelson give 
to be here.” He knew that the eye of Nelson would be 
upon them : he knew the great admiral’s desire at all times 
to engage the enemy at close quarters. ‘That thought in 
the midst of the fight had an inciting effect upon the spirits 
of Collingwood and his captain. 

It is of great value and inspiration to a young man also 
in the thick of fierce temptation, to think that in glory his 
parents’ eye is looking on at the course of the struggle, and 
that the prayer of the parent is that the issue may be 
successful. The thought of the loved ones looking on is 
sufficient to steady him and nerve his arm and keep him in 
the paths of virtue. 

It is with this great consideration that the author plies 
his discouraged hearers. Seeing that we have these not- 
able examples : seeing that from their blest abode of rest 
they are watching the issue of our struggle—let us rise to 
the occasion—let us cast from us all ignoble thoughts of 
retreat, let us consecrate ourselves anew to the life of faith, 
let us run with patience the race set before us. 

2. Secondly. But there is a second and greater con- 
sideration that the author presses upon their consideration, 
“Let us run, etc. looking unto Jesus the Captain and 
Perfecter of Faith.” It is a great matter to know that in 
the ranks along with you there are fighting and have fought 
men of like passion with yourselves who have overcome ; 
but it is a much greater matter to know that you are led by 


New 
The Southern Bantu Languages by C. M. Doke. 


(Oxford University Press for International African 
Institute 262 pp. 21s.) 

The need for a book which discusses the Southern Bantu 
Languages on a comparative basis has been felt for a 
long time. This book by Dr. Doke is intended to supply 
that need, and for that reason it is very welcome. 

The groups of languages which are discussed in the 
book are Nguni, Sotho, Venda, Tsonga and Shona. Dr. 
Doke first refers to early work on Bantu languages in 
general and the development of Comparative Studies. 
Although this material appears in other publications by 
the same writer (Early Bantu Literature ; Bantu Language 
Pioneers of the 19th Century ; The Growth of Compara- 
tive Bantu Philology), its inclusion in the present work in 
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a Captain who understands the campaign and who is 
worthy of all confidence. The ideal captain is not the 
man who purchases his commission or gets it by influence : 
he is the man who works himself up from the ranks : he 
begins at the lowest rung and by industry, merit, patience, 
and bravery reaches the highest rung. ‘That is the captain 
whom they will follow to death or glory. 

Now such a captain, we who are fighting the fight of 
faith, have in Jesus Christ. It is thus that he is here 
described—not as in the authorised version, as the author 
and finisher of our faith ; but as the Captain and perfecter 
of faith—as the one who has gone before and fought the 
fight of faith, who has given the supreme example of true 
faith, and who has set the type for all who come after. 

Think then of your captain who has gone before. You 
have trials that beset you—but Jesus Christ had trials 
greater still: the incredulity and scoffing of friends—the 
envy and malice of the pharisees which at last brought him 
to death and shame upon the cross: all that the Christ 
bore with calmness—and that perhaps is the greatest trial 
faith has to stand—to wait patiently when to all appearance 
everything is going wrong. Now Jesus Christ did that and 
has for ever acquired the right to be called the Captain 
of Faith. He was true man: had no advantage which we 
may not have: he had to learn obedience by what he experi- 
enced. Let us never lose sight of the reality of what Christ 
came through ; it was no show of acting: it was solid 
reality—he was the true pioneer of faith. And he over- 
came : that is the great point—he fought and won—and he 
won that we might reap the benefit of his victory. He 
won in order tolead us. He still goes ahead, bearing down 
the brunt of opportunity and smoothing the worst difficul- 
ties away. Up with your hearts then—consider your 
Captain. 

The late Rev. J. A. DAvrDsON 


Books 


this brief form provides a useful background. 

In the chapter dealing with classification, the languages 
of the South Central Zone and the South Eastern Zone 
are set out, and the clusters with their various dialects are 
clearly set out. Concerning the term Gazka, I wonder if 
this form should be perpetuated instead of reverting to the 
correct Xhosa word Nggika. Dr. Doke’s setting out of 
these various dialects serves to emphasize the great need 
for thorough dialectal studies in the various clusters. 

In the Chapter on Phonetics and Phonology of the 
Southern Bantu Languages the following are discussed : 
A. The Vowels. B. Phenomena associated with the 
vowels. C. The Consonants. D. Phonological Phe- 
nomena with consonants, E. Sound-Shifting. F. The 
Prosodic Elements. G. Orthographies. 
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Whereas the vowels of Nguni and Shona do not present 
any difficulty, in Sotho there appears to be some doubt 
about the 9 vowels as some maintain that there are 11. 

Concerning final elision of vowels in Nguni, I think that 
compulsory elision as illustrated in Proper Names should 
be recognised; e.g. uNkominophondo ; uChithumuzi ; 
uMfanubomvana and not uNkomo-inophondo, uChitha- 
umuzi and uMfana-ubomvana respectively. ‘The retention 
of the final vowel of the first part of the compound noun 
would be incorrect. 

In Swazi we may also observe the operation of Substitu- 
tion of vowels, e.g. nemuntfu (and or with a person) instead 
of na-umuntfu>nomuntfu ; nemfana (and or with a boy) 
iastead of na-umfana>nomfana ; ngemuntfu (by or about 
a person) instead of nga-umunifu>ngomuntfu ; kunemfana 
(more or rather than etc. a boy) instead of kuna-umfana> 
kunomfana. 

The treatment of Phonetics and Phonology is followed 
by a discussion of the Morphology of these languages. 
The main characteristics of Bantu languages are discussed 
and this is followed by a discussion of the Grammatical 
Structure. The classification followed is one which has 
become associated with Dr. Doke. For the numbering of 
the nouns, the Meinhof classification is adopted. There 
is a discussion of the different parts of speech on a compa- 
rative basis ; plentiful illustrative examples are provided. 

The comparative discussion is followed by a discussion 
of each group separately. In each group there is a dis- 
cussion of the Phonetic and Phonological phenomena 
followed by a discussion of the grammatical forms. 

I believe that in discussing the immediate and remote 
forms of the past and future, more thought will have to be 
given to the mental attitude of the speaker. In Neguni, 
forms such as ngizohamba namuhla ntambama and ngiyo- 
hamba namuhla ntambama (I shall go today in the afternoon) 
are possible depending on the mental outlook of the speaker, 
Further, with the future forms, consideration will have to 
be given to the fact that -zo- seems to imply definiteness or 
certainty about the occurrence of an action whereas -yo- 
may imply lack of certainty. 

Included in the appendices are tables of Chopi, Phuthi, 
Ngoni, Lozi, Kgalagadi, Pai, Pulana and Kutswe, and 
Kalanga. 

This book is a very valuable contribution which all 
students of Bantu Languages should find useful. 

C.L.S.N. 
* * * * 
Umvuzo Wesoono, by E. M. Dlova (Lovedale Press : 

5/-. 172 pp.) 

This is a new novel. The main character round whom 
the story is woven is Twatwa. Born in a primitive non- 
Christian home in the early days of Missionary enterprise, 
after his father’s death, he first grew up at his mother’s 
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place and later lived with his paternal uncle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Coke, where he gained some element- 
ary education and in the course of time joined the Church. 
He became a man of forceful character with strength of 
will and progressive outlook. With the experience gained 
while at work in urban areas, when he settled down to 
village life he soon towered over his fellow villagers by 
wise and enlightened counsel to the headman of his area. 
This roused jealousy among the other men and especially 
in one prominent citizen of long standing but conservative 
outlook and selfish aims by the name of Gezenga. 


From now on in the novel we see the clash of two strong 
characters—one progressive, Christian, just and enlighten- 
ed and the other conservative, heathen, unjust and dark- 
ness-loving. Therein lies the tragedy of the story. 
Twatwa though uneducated aimed at educating his son, 
who was sent to Lovedale for higher education. Because 
of jealousy this lad onthe eve of his return to school for his 
last session at Lovedale was brutally murdered by ‘T'watwa’s 
rival, Gezenga. This incident so upset and grieved 
Twatwa that for some time he was mentally deranged. 
After baffling the police for some time the murder was 
eventually solved and the criminal was arrested and 
executed. Twatwa recovered after some isolation in a 
mental hospital and on the death of the headman was 
elected to succeed him and ruled very acceptably until 
his death. He was rewarded by seeing one of his other 
children complete higher education before he died. 


The plot lies in the clash between good and evil personi- 
fied in Twatwa and Gezenga respectively and the clash 
culminates in the death of Twatwa’s son. The murderer 
however was brought to book and Twatwa succeeded in 
his aim of educating some other child. The plot tries to 
suggest that although evil may for a time succeed, good will 
ultimately come into its own. 


The Xhosa used in this book is good, and there is pro- 
mise of even greater facility. 


The author has explored new possibilities of bringing to 
the notice of the reading public some emotions other than 
love that determine the conduct of men, such as jealousy. 

J. J. R. JOLoBgE. 
* * * * 
The Sunday-school Teacher, by Derrick Cuthbert. 

(National Sunday School Association. 3d.) 

This is one of a valuable quartet of pamphlets designed 
to help African Sunday-school teachers to find their work 
more enjoyable and successful. Earlier leaflets in the 
series deal with “‘ The African and the Sunday-school,” 
‘How to start a Sunday-school.” and “‘ How to organise 
a Sunday-school,”’ They are full of good things, and since 
they cost only threepence each, it means that for the price 
of a shilling a Sunday-school teacher or, for that matter, 
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anybody who has a desire to work for the Saviour, may 
have what amounts to a valuable little handbook. 
* * * * 


Education and Race Relations in South Africa, by 
T. B. Davie. (The Hoernle Memorial Lecture.1955 ) 
The race factor in South Africa has become the yard- 

stick by which almost all the national activities have to be 

measured. ‘There was a time when education could be 
defined as the “effective organisation of the pupils’ 
experience so that his tendencies and powers may develop 
in a manner satisfactory to himself and to the community 
in which he lives, by the growth of socially desirable know- 
ledge, attitudes and skills,” but today such a definition has 
to be modified because of the intrusion of the race factor. 

In this lecture Dr. T. B. Davie makes a searching but 

depressing analysis of educational trends in our country 

when influenced by political ideologies. 

He says that the Bantu Education Act viewed from the 
angle of the restricted amount of teaching is a retrogressive 
step although the effects need not be serious if the child 
can be induced to remain longer in the school. The most 
serious criticism he levels against the principle which 
underlies the act is that it seeks to educate the child for the 
service of the state. At the High School level he thinks 
the tendency will be towards technical schooling, and 
towards practical handicrafts and commercial and agricul- 
tural training before that. He believes this will be of 
benefit if the child who has the ability and the bent for 
education in the humanities and sciences is not deprived 
of the right to get this knowledge. 

In connection with universities the writer says that in 
some countries the main function of the university was 
changed from that of the search for truth to one of training 
for the state. ‘“‘ The ideals of academic freedom and 
intellectual integrity were rejected in favour of inculcat- 
ing the concept of the over-riding claims of the state and 
the blind submission of the individual to its ideologies.’’ 
From the basis of the two conceptions of the function of a 
university the writer proceeds to make a thorough con- 
sideration of the position of the South African universities. 
The booklet is thought-provoking and challenging and 
should be on the shelves of all educationists. 

Je Re 


* * * * 


Life Together, by Dietrich Bonhoeffer, (S.C.M. Press, 

112 pp. 4/6). 

It is told of the artist Turner that when a friend said of 
the glowing colouring of one of his pictures ‘ Did you ever 
really see a landscape with all that colour ?”’ his reply was 
“But don’t you wish you could?”’ It is much the same 
with the picture of the life of a Christian community or 


congregation set out in this book. It is a beautiful ideal 
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that is dimmed, and in the painting of it Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, (who died in a prison camp after great suffering 
and devoted service among his fellow-prisoners), has many 
searching and beautiful things to say. Everybody will not 
be convinced by all his arguments or accept all his conclu- 
sions ; for example, that all congregational singing should 
be in unison ‘‘It becomes a question of a congregation’s 
power of spiritual discernment” he writes, “‘ whether it 
adopts proper unison singing.’’ But the picture as a 
whole is attractive and the diagnosis penetrating and 
practical. 
* * * * 


Meditations onthe Temptations and Passions of our 

Lord by R. E. C. Browne (S. C. M. Press 2/6, 44 pp.) 

I venture to suggest that this little book you will either 
like very much or not at all. This is because there is a 
certain mystical quality about these meditations of the 
Rector of S. Chrysostom’s, Manchester, both in concept 
and language. The reviewer found them most moving 
both for their fine sensitivity and delicacy of expression. 
To tear any part from its context for the purpose of quota- 
tion would be to do the writer an injustice. 


J.D. McT. 


* * * * 


Esther, Song of Songs, Lamentations, by G. A. F. 

Knight (S.C.M. Press: 7/6). 

This is another volume of the admirable Torch Bible 
Commentaries, and it maintains the high standard of the 
series. Each section of the Commentary is prefaced by an 
introduction giving the historical and theological setting of 
the book. We feel sure that the three books described 
will become alive to many readers in a new and surprising 
fashion. 

* * * * 


From the Concert of Europe to the United Nations 
—An Estimate of Change, by Lord Percy of Newcastle 
(S.C.M. Press, London 1/-.) 

This is another of the notable Burge Memorial Lectures. 
* * * & 


Portrait of Calvin, by 'T. H. L. Parker (S. C. M. 

Press : 7/6) 

Few theologians have been so much misunderstood 
as has John Calvin. The need ofa brief, readable account 
of his life and teaching has been much felt, and this book 
fills the gap in admirable fashion. We find here John 
Calvin the man, as well asan account of his achievements. 
A sympathetic but not uncritical account of his theology 
shows how unjust it is to find its key in predestination. 
Its centre was Christ Himself. ‘The author has made a 
special study of Calvin and gained recognition for two 
other larger books on the great reformer. 


